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‘SOME THOUGHTS ON THE 


CHURCH IN SOUTHERN 
NIGERIA 


By MICHAEL N. DAVIDSON* 


A DIOCESAN Synod does not sound a particularly exciting 


affair, but I wish others could have shared my good fortune 
a few months ago when I attended the Synod of the Diocese 
on the Niger. Revisiting Nigeria after an absence of nine years, I 


| reached Onitsha just when the Synod was in session. It was held in 
a large plain church. At the Chairman’s table sat the Bishop of the 


Diocese, an Englishman in his late thirties, dressed in his purple cassock. 


| With him at the table were the Assistant Bishop, a big, elderly and 


charming African, whose words revealed a depth of wisdom which I 


_ envied ; the Chancellor of the Diocese, a young English-trained Nigerian 


lawyer ; and the Synod Secretary, another young and very able English- 


' man who, during his fifteen years in Nigeria, has been in turn Principal 
| of a secondary school, manager of a large number of village schools, 
| and secretary of the Mission, gaining in the process a wide knowledge 
of the country and the trust of the people. Facing them one saw row 


after row of Synod members, clerical and lay, representing in’ their 


own persons all sections of the community. Here and there I could 


see a European missionary, but the assembly was overwhelmingly 


| African. We listened to reports on evangelistic work, education, medical 


work, literature, activities to promote improvements in rural life; we 


discussed finance and matters of church life and policy, elected com- 


mittees, introduced motions on matters of national importance, and 
debated both them and what action the Church ought to take in rela- 
tion to them. One felt that here was a responsible body, playing an 
important part in the life of the country. When I went on to reflect 
that it was not quite eighty-nine years ago, in this very town, that 
Samuel Crowther arrived and began to preach the Gospel, it seemed 
to me that I was looking upon nothing less than a miracle. 

A few weeks later my work involved a journey by car through one 
of the less advanced rural districts of the diocese. The country is part 
of the forest belt which stretches inland for about two hundred miles, 
and I drove along one of the network of roads which have been cut 
through the forest. Huge trees, giving welcome shade, flanked the 


road, and the dense undergrowth made it impossible to see more than 


a few yards on either side. Little footpaths led away from the road 
to the villages hidden by the trees, and along the road passed a steady 


-stream of men and women on foot with loads on their heads, cyclists 


catrying goods to sell in the markets, and now and then motor lorries 


* The Rev. M. N. Davidson was a C.M.S. missionary in Nigeria and is at 
present Overseas Secretary of the Institute of Christian Education. 
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full of passengers or produce, At intervals one passed places where 
the trees and undergrowth had been cleared to make an open space 
of perhaps half an acre or an acre by the roadside. Here stood the 
church, in most cases a simple building of dark red mud and roofed | 
with mats made by weaving together leaves of palm trees. Usually | 
there was also a set of goal posts, for during the week the churches 
are used as schools, and the Nigerian schoolboy is the equal of his | 
British counterpart both in his devotion to football and in his ability | 
to play it. In a few of the larger villages the churches were substantial, 
permanent buildings with separate well-built schools. This part of 
the country is very densely populated, the villages are close together, 
and the district comprises about forty churches, staffed by catechists | 
and superintended by an energetic young priest whom I knew formerly | 
as the headmaster of an excellent primary school of about five hundred | 
children. He was ordained five or six years ago. He was not at home 
when I called in to see him, but his wife insisted upon sending a lad 
on a bicycle to find him, while she entertained me with true African 
hospitality. Soon he arrived, and explained that he had been to a 
neighbouring village with the Sanitary Committee. This was something 
I had not previously heard of, and scenting something interesting I 
asked him about it. In reply to my questions he told me that the 
Committee was set up by the Church Council of the district, and its 
_ duty was periodically to inspect churches, schools, and teachers’ houses, 
to make sure that they were maintained at a good standard of cleanli- | 
ness. He added that the committee inspected also the houses of church © 
members, and even those of some of the heathen. In reply toa question 
as to what happened if a house was not satisfactorily kept, I learnt that 
the owner was advised how to keep it better, and warned against a 
repetition of his carelessness. Failure to act upon the warning would 
be followed by punishment. ‘ But what if he refuses your punishment ? ” 
Tasked. He smiled at the very idea. ‘“ He will not refuse,” he replied 
confidently. 

This little incident serves to indicate something of the influence and 
ptestige the Church enjoys in this rural area, partly no doubt on account 
of the personality of this young man, but not entirely so, The Church 
is recognized by Christians and heathen alike as being interested in their 
welfare, and has earned their trust. Considering how recently it has 
been established in some of these villages, this is no mean achievement. 
In the more sophisticated urban areas, too, the Church is a considerable 
force, and to anyone straight from this country the proportion of young 
men in the congregations is a welcome surprise. But as in Britain, 
the town church is faced with the old enemies of matetialism and in. 
difference, and whether she will retain her leadership seems to me to 
depend largely upon the quality of her own life, and her ability to 
produce for the ministry an adequate body of men of sufficient in- 
tellectual attainment, spiritual depth, and experience of life, to meet 
on their own level the men who have travelled abroad as soldiers, or 
have been to Britain or America for university and professional training, 
ot who, even if they have not travelled, have received education in their 
own country. It is only fair to add that the authorities of the Church 
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i ate awake to this challenge, and so far as their resources permit are 
sending young men, both ordained and lay, to this country for the 
_ttaining which is not yet available to them at home. 


A diocese which has made such progtess that within a hundred yeats 


. of its foundation it can number its members and adherents in hundreds 
' of thousands, and raise an annual income of something like £150,000 
is bound to be faced with problems resulting from the very rapidity 


of its growth. Plenty of such problems confront the Church in Nigeria. 
Time has been too short for the development of a really adequate 


} ministry, and much of the energy of the clergy that ought to go into 
» teaching and pastoral work has to be diverted to administration. Nor 
i is it surprising that in a church which has grown so quickly a large 
4 proportion of its members fail to understand at all deeply either the 
} content or the implications of the faith they profess. After all, vast 
| numbers of them are very simple people who would be quite illiterate 


but for the teaching the Church has provided. The surprising facts 
ate that so much has been achieved in so short a time, and so many 
lives have been radically changed. Part at least of the cure for the 
Church’s weakness is for a few adventurous souls from the Church 


| at home to offer to take a share in the work of teaching and training 
_ Nigerian clergy and teachers. At this very moment Awka College, the 


training centre of the Niger Diocese, is without a theologian to replace 
one who after twenty years of work has had to retire through ill-health 
Here is a magnificent job waiting to be done. In the neighbouring 


| diocese the Principal of the Training College for teachers has served 


the Church in Nigeria for forty years, and has earned the rest that he 


| can only take if the Church at home can produce a successor. 


To me, at least, one of the refreshing features of the Nigerian Church 
is the way its leaders apply the truth that since Christianity is concerned 
with the whole of a man’s life, the Church must take an active part in 


the improvement of his mental and physical, as well as his spiritual, 


condition. One finds within the framework of the organized church 


not only the educational and medical work that have always been 
associated with her, but also experiments and demonstrations aimed at 
the improvements of agriculture and rural life. These are run largely 


with the help and co-operation of the appropriate Government Depatt- 


ments. Ordained missionaries of my acquaintance are running farms 


in addition to their educational and evangelistic work, raising cattle, 
sheep, pigs, and other livestock. One or two have organized model 


villages. In the African mind there is an element of sacredness about 


the land which produced his food, and the connection between worship 
and farm work to him is obvious. It is therefore perfectly natural that 
the Chutch should take an interest in helping the farmer to make better 
use of God’s gift of land. 

It is equally natural for the Church to undertake medical work, and 


_ the Church in Nigeria is making its own contribution, principally through 
_ general medical work, leprosy relief, and maternity and child welfare. 


Away in the interior one comes across a little maternity home, with a 
midwife, usually quite young, who has been trained in the Mission 
hospital, and one leatns that two or three hundred or mote births take 
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place here each year. Even if through isolation some of these midwives _ 
do not always maintain hospital standards, one wonders how much | 
suffering and how many deaths are saved in the thirty or forty such 
homes scattered up and down the diocese, and one admires the courage 
of these young women in going away on their own to villages often 
far away from their relatives and friends, and from the resources of the 
hospital. The difficulties in the way of keeping going existing work 
ate immense. Recently I visited a Mission hospital which for the time 
being, until one can be found, has no doctor at all. The nearest Govern- 
ment doctor is thirty miles away. The hospital is given over largely, 
though not entirely, to maternity work. In the course of each week 
two mornings are given to out-patients, over 200 being attended. One 
whole day is devoted to a motor tour of about 100 miles, in the course 
of which seven out-stations and dispensaries are visited and about 
300 patients treated, of whom possible one or two setious cases may 
be brought back to the hospital for further care. Another morning 
is taken up with the ante-natal clinic, attended by about 200 women, 
and another with the child welfare clinic to which about 200 babies 
and small children, all born in the hospital, are brought. All this is in 
addition to the care of thirty women in-patients, whose babies may 
be born at any hour of the day or night, a weekly visit to a small leper 
colony not far away, accounts and office work, the innumerable details 
of hospital life, a Sunday service, and so on. The entire staff to carry 
out this programme is one European nursing sister, helped by five 
African nurses who have been trained in the hospital, and half a dozen ~ 
young women whom somehow or other the sister is finding time to 
train. This is admittedly an extreme case, but it is an actual case, and 
no other Mission hospital can come to the rescue, for they are them- 
selves understaffed. The only alternatives are reduction of work among 
people who need them and whose confidence has been won, or more 
help from home. 

Speaking of the Church’s place in Education, the Elliot Commission 
on Higher Education in West Africa, which visited Nigeria in 1944 
made the following statement in their Report :-— 


_ It is a very remarkable thing that even to-day, if the educational 
institutions conducted and supervised by the religious bodies were suddenly 
to vanish, the greater part of education in British West Africa would practic- 
ally disappear. It is a simple historical fact that, save for the churches, 
now largely Africanized, no one so far has seriously tackled on the grand 
scale the sheer hard work of West African education. 


These ate the words of a distinguished group of experts, and they 
speak the simple truth, The Christian Church has been the pioneer 
not only of boys’ and girls’ and adult education, but also of the training 
of teachers, and the great bulk is still in its hands. A large proportion 
of the staffs of the relatively few independent and Government schoois 
received their training in colleges run by the Churches. To-day a great 
deal of the work that is being done is made possible by Government 
grants-in-aid. 

The relationship between Church and State is one of partnership. 
This is as it should be, But the Chutch is confronted with a serious 
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llaallenge. Despite the efforts both it and the Government are making 
> keep pace with the demand for education, the vast majority of children 
Nf school age are still outside the schools. The demand for education, 
ad the almost pathetic faith in it, are frightening. Primary education 
increasing at a tremendous pace, but perhaps the greatest problem 
_the lack of secondary schools. For fifty places in a secondary school 
is not uncommon to have 500 applications, and boys will travel 
credible distances to entrance examinations in the hope of getting in 
‘omewhere. Given the staff, secondary schools could be opened all 
iver the country, and many ought to be opened, for Nigeria needs just 
je kind of young men these schools, with their emphasis on Christian 
Sharacter, could provide. The difficulty everywhere is not one of money, 
jut of personnel. Numbers of Africans are being trained in British 
Miversities, others have finished their training and are now holding 
losts of great responsibility at home, but the demand far exceeds the 
ipply, and there is still a place and a welcome for British teachers who 
vill go to Nigeria to do jobs at least as satisfying and exciting as any 
it home, with unlimited opportunities for enterprise and experiment, 
‘od where their influence can be enormous. West Africa has been 
tought into close contact with the West, influences both good and 
ad ate at work on the country, and through its schools the Church, 
as the opportunity of moulding the characters of thousands of the 
“sing generation. It will be a catastrophe both for the Church itself 
‘ad for the country as a whole if the opportunity slips by and these 
otential leaders are lost. 

| At home one has often encountered the idea that the education in 
nissionary schools is third or fourth rate. Buildings and equipment 
‘te admittedly inferior as a rule to what one finds in our own wealthier 
ountry, but I feel that the Church has no need to apologize for its 
ducational missionaries in Nigeria. Moving about among them for 
averal months, I was conscious of a tremendous vitality and drive 
nd vision. The shortcomings of their institutions are not due to lack 
f ability but to the fact that practically every one is under-staffed. 
inyone who goes out will join a body of men and women as keen 
nd competent as he will find anywhere. But he must know his job. 
“he day of the amateur is past, and the need to-day is for the best we 
an supply, whether for teaching or administration. Nothing less than 
he best we have got is good enough. 

It is not surprising that throughout this article the need for workers 
; urgently stressed. I left Nigeria feeling that I had left behind me 
young Church which is tremendously alive, sees clearly its goal, and 
; aware of but undaunted by the tasks and dangers which confront it. 
jut I cannot help feeling that, humanly speaking, its resources in per- 
onnel are insufficient for those tasks. Ultimately Nigeria will provide 
et own leaders—there is no question about that—but it will take 
ime to train them in sufficient numbers, and in the meanwhile there 
: a clear call for the ablest young men and women the home Church 
an provide, who will put away thoughts of personal advancement and 
nd their reward in helping the Nigerian Church to take her proper place 
1 the Church Universal, and in serving and building up a new nation, 
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EDUCATIONAL METHODS 
IN THE RURAL TROPICS 


By KENNETH H. PRIOR* 


examination for his B.A. degree, wrote triumphantly across the 

bottom of his paper “‘ Educated, by gosh!” That student is 
not the only one who has, in thought or deed, at some stage in life 
written, “‘ Educated, by gosh!” In other words, “‘I have arrived at 
the end of the trail, so far as my learning is concerned.” This is a fatal 
outlook for the individual and for society. Once the mind is satisfied 
there is no urge for additional knowledge or for further progress, 
Probably the greatest handicap to human advancement to-day is not 
lack of ability or of opportunity but low aim. 

The point where the individual will be content to say “ Educated, by 
gosh!” will depend, in large part, upon his environment and the custom 
of his day. Not long ago, in the Western World, a Bachelor’s degree 
was a mark of accomplishment and was widely recognized as having 
real worth ; then the fashion changed and a Mastet’s degree became the 
target, and then a Doctor’s degree; in many instances a man was not. 
considered for a position if he could not put “Doctor” before his 
name. This, of course, soon led to much abuse and to cheap degrees 
worth little more than the paper on which they were inscribed. ‘This 
attitude towards degrees has not ceased to exist, nor is it confined to 
America. In fact, it is very much alive in many parts of the world, 
including West Africa, A short time ago a certain newspaper printed 
the photograph of a man and a eulogy concerning him in which it stated 
that his highest aim in life was to add “B.A.” to his name. Although 
expressed differently, the idea is the same—“< Educated, by gosh!” 
It matters not at which level the satisfaction of attainment occuts i 
result is equally disastrous. There is little progress or none at all. 
In West Africa we have frequently heatd pupils from Standards V and 
VI say: “I can’t do that; I’m educated.” Here is one of the most 
vital points in the education of any pupils in any part of the world. It 
is a question of aim in learning and an understanding of what constitutes 
true education. 

While, in all probability, few people would agree on any one concise 
definition of education let us, for the sake of argument, agree that 
education should be an understanding of and a ptepatation for life. 
Immediately we begin to examine most ptesent-day motives for learning 
in the light of that definition we find them to be “ job-centred ” and not 
“ life-centred.”’ Of course, our economic system is partly to blame for 
that, but not entirely unless man has completely lost control of the system 
which he has developed and is entirely dominated by it. This condition 


* The Rev. K. H. Prior is a C.M.S. Missionary in Nigeria. 


T is said that a young American student, upon completing the last 
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xists throughout the so-called civilized world, but the issues involved 
te so involved that they can seldom be seen clearly. In the less deve- 
oped parts of the world where the complications are not so great the 
ssues are much more clear-cut and mote easily seen. There, however, 
aany people are apt to dismiss the problem by saying naively that it is 
imply what the rest of the world has passed through. But this is not 
he case; the rest of the world has not passed through it. It is, in fact, 
till in a state of great mental confusion over it. In any case, why just 
lrift on into mistakes which have been made elsewhere and do nothing 
0 avoid these mistakes by steering a new course? Are we destined to 
‘tavel in the same old rut and to flounder again in all the old bog-holes 
if the past? Many factors combine to produce this type of outlook 
nthe tropics. An enervating climate, impaired health, lack of qualified 
itaff, insufficient funds, over-work and growth unmatched by provision 
(0 care for it, all tend to create an attitude of helplessness in the face of 
new demands and new challenges. One thing is certain; never before 
vas there a time which demanded such prompt action as to-day. Time 
jaoves on and already some ground has been lost, but it is still not too 
fate for constructive action which will guide the flood of change into a 
-afe course and regulate its flow. It will require vision, prompt action 
nd faith. Wéith this combination there is every hope of so setting the 
ail of progress that the quick-sands of confusion and despair can be 
voided. 

| Ina rural area in the tropics which is only partially developed we do 
lvell to ask ourselves: ‘“ What are the fundamental needs of the present 
“nd what are the needs of the future likely to be?” No one is gifted with 
he power of unerring prophecy and any plan which is made will be sub- 
fect to human limitations ; nevertheless there are people with sufficient 
insight, training and experience to develop a reasonable line of action. 
{he Church in the Diocese of the Niger has become very acutely aware of 
he gravity of the situation and has given much time and thought to it. 
Jor a considerable period the Church has considered what line of action 
‘he should take and has now set herself a course. She is convinced 
hat there must be no relaxation of effort in the field of education. There 
must be, indeed, more and better education. There must be a fully 
ounded-out programme of instruction which reaches out beyond the 
valls of the classroom and above the level of customary attainments. 
Uveryone must be included in the scheme if the fullest benefits are to be 
ybtained and real progress achieved. No longer must we be content 
© train a small portion of the children and an even smaller portion of the 
‘routh. ‘There must be an effort wide enough to embrace all—children, 
routh, men and women, and especially women. We have often heard 
‘nd approved the saying: “A nation never rises higher than its woman- 
100d ”? and then we have neglected women’s education. We must be 
ealistic in our approach and see beyond conventional methods. Cleanli- 
iess is next to Godliness, we are told, yet too often we have taught 
hildren hygiene from a book and allowed the whole community to 
‘ontinue to drink polluted water. “‘ The earth is the Lord’s ” we have 
aid and sung, and yet allowed communicant members to clear and burn, 
ctape and sweep and to cultivate in a manner which causes soil-erosion 
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and spreads destruction without a word of protest. “ The light of the 4 
body is the eye,” says the scripture, but still disease and improper diet | 
have tuined eyes in front of us and we have added small print and poor } 
light to aid in that ruin. ‘ 

It is all so complicated and confusing. What can one do that is 5 
right? How much more confusing must it be to the people who are} 
taught when the teachers themselves sometimes feel uncertain and when 
theories and methods change in rapid succession. It is a big leap that 
the people ate asked to make—a leap of centuries from a fairly simple, 
elementary and closely integreted manner of life with a central governing 
authority to one that is highly complex and painfully departmentalized | 
with authority divided among a host of departments and a multitude of 
representatives from road labourers to governors and from pupil-teachets } 
to bishops. a 

What is the answer to this paradoxical and highly involved situation ? 
Is there any solution? We believe that there is, but in order to use that 
solution we must be prepared to modify our views and revise our methods. 
It is not that what has been done is altogether wrong, but it is obviously 
and demonstrably inadequate. We must enlarge our horizons and 
broaden our approach. We must think more in terms of larger units, 
the family, the kinship group, the extended family group. This is true 
of social action and it may be equally true of moral, economic and 
spiritual action. Antagonisms, carelessly or thoughtlessly introduced, 
may hinder progress along a given line over a whole area, whereas a 
similar measure understood and accepted by the elders responsible for | 
the area might be adopted without opposition and with benefit to all} 
concerned. Too often good ideas have been imposed upon the com- 
munity from above, arousing resentment, whereas with a little more 
patience and perseverance, and perhaps with some slight modifications, 
they might have been adopted by the community and practised with | 
enthusiasm and relish. In this connection one is reminded of damage | 
caused to school property by a whole community over what appeared 
to the people to be a slight, because the school belonged to an outside 
body and not to the people themselves. 

In Christianity the individual is always thought of as being of primary 
importance ; that is true in the democratic state, but in a society which 
has not reached this point in its thinking it may be even disastrous to } 
attempt to force this idea at the expense of the accepted community | 
approach. There must be room for individual action, but it may be} 
individual action working through community action to the end in view j 
tather than direct individual action. The neglect or over-looking of} 
the organization set up and empowered to work within the community | 
is doubtless responsible for considerable opposition to co-operatives 
individuals within the group and even to the ideas themselves. 

From now on, the approach of the Church in Africa will probably 
be a broader one, seeking individual change through the corporate action | 
of the community rather than individual uplift in spite of community 
Opposition, The African in his kinship, social or age group setting may | 
be strong and effective in his own tights as an individual within the fi 
gtoup, but out of his customary and accepted setting he is an individual | 
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estern ears, but it is elementary and fundamental to the African. 

The closely woven group relationships must make a great difference to 
our Christian approach, whether we desire it or not. Our methods must 
be conceived in terms of community and not of individuals only. It is 
upon the individual that the direct contact must eventually come, but 
upon the individual as a member of a closely-knit group and not as an 
individual wholely responsible and yet irresponsible. More and more 
we must think of groups of individuals functioning as a unit for certain 
specific and national reasons and in our approach we must plan to touch 
‘individuals and re-make them within the framework of their organization 
‘in so far as it is compatible with individual freedom and conscience, and 
mot to alienate them from their normal group and so provoke the group’s 
\bitter opposition to the plan on foot and also to the individual willing 
to co-operate in it. 
| Christian action may, of necessity, be disruptive, but it is not necessarily 
disrupting. There will be lines of cleavage, but also lines of mutual 
‘interest and helpfulness. With this in mind we do well to seek the 
(closest possible alignment of our cause with kindred interests and the 
’greatest possible integration of effort. What gain is there if an individual 
‘is won against the will of the community, then trained and returned to 
‘work in a community which rejects him? Is it not far more profitable 
to teceive an individual who comes into the Christian cause without 
\losing his local status in so far as he can keep it with a good conscience ? 
In this way the whole group can be touched whereas otherwise the rest 
of the group might be alienated. 


’ The programme of the Church must be broad enough to embrace the 
iwhole community and deep enough to reach from the top to the bottom. 
{t must be all-embracing and all-satisfying if it is to become the new 
Biter for the life of the community and for the country. ‘The Church 
pt present is “ strengthening her stakes ” in her great task, in so far as 


staff and finances permit. The number of ordained African pastors is 


= influence or backing of any kind. This may sound strange to 


/constantly being increased. An improved course for catechists has been 
started and a United Theological College of the Chutch Missionary 
Society, the Methodist Missionary Society and the Church of Scotland 
‘'s about to begin its first session. Teacher-training is being revised and 
a good number of teachers, both male and female, with Elementary 
Teaching Certificates ate being prepared to fit into the scheme for 
‘increased literacy. Elementary and Secondary School education grows 
upace ; since 1938 the numbers in the Elementary Schools have been 
doubled. There is now a Secondary School for girls and one for boys 
about to go up. The discrepancy between the number of boys and 
izitls receiving education is being watched carefully and dealt with by 
responsible leaders. Marriage Training Homes and work among women 
{ind girls along the lines of the Mothers’ Union and Women’s and Girls’ 
iGuilds is receiving renewed emphasis. Hospital medical work and the 
jtreatment of leprosy go on up to the limit of the powers of the available 
staff and facilities. Maternity Homes continue to increase in number 
and in patronage but still meet only a fraction of the need. With a little 
fencouragement in the form of more Homes and additional midwives 
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the total number of cases treated, numbered now in thousands, would 
be greatly increased. Bookshops offering the Scriptures” and other | 
religious and suitable secular reading matter and sundry supplies continue _ 
to increase the volume of their business. 

Then there are the services rendered by the Department of Rural 
Activities. These ate instruction in agriculture and rural science to 
teachers, catechists and pastors in training, supervision of rural science 
instruction and school farms in some sixty or more first-grade Elementary 
Schools, the distribution of trees, shrubs, plants and seeds, and also fowls 
and rabbits, the supervision of a number of demonstration oil-palm 
plots, the improvement of existing Church and School compounds and 
the planning of new ones, rural propaganda in the form of writing 
addtesses and sermons, and rural improvement projects. Lastly, but by 
no means of least importance, there is an Inter-Mission Rural Training 
and Demonstration Centre. The object of this Centre is to train people 
of various age groups and educational standards for more effective rural 
living and to prepare selected people to give specialized leadership in 
various fields. 

A large tract of land in a convenient and attractive setting has been 
obtained and plans are going forward for the development of what is an 
essential and vital undertaking. It is planned to offer non-professional 
vocational training in agriculture, forestry and selected rural crafts to 
boys who have completed the Elementary School course, and home- 
making, in its fullest sense, including such things as housecraft, elementary 
dietetics, home nursing, infant welfare, etc., and some training in garden- ~ 
ing and poultry-keeping to girls of the same grade. Later on zepruts 
courses, more elementary in nature, are envisaged for young people of 
both sexes who have had little or no schooling. Then there will be a 
model village for selected families who will work in the home and on 
the farm under guidance and then return to their own villages to become 
speatheads of an extension programme carried on through specially 
prepared agents trained in another section of the institution. These 
special extension workers will go out in teams and become responsible 
for helping the people to set in motion projects which have been planned 
and mutually agreed upon after a careful survey of the needs of the 
atea has been made. As soon as one village or small group of villages 
is able to carry on alone the agents will move on to another area. 

At the Centre there will be demonstrations of various kinds, unit farms, 
co-operative plots, unit plantations, better homes, improved crafts, 
planned marketing, organized recreation, adult education, co-operative 
action and corporate worship. All these should make an immediate 
contribution to the improvement of village life. 

This scheme should be the spearhead for future development and 
become a pattern for a really comprehensive and integrated method 
of approach throughout the areas covered. Herein lies hope for the 
realization of the promise of our Lord—that they might have life “mote 
abundantly.” Both men and women of Christian character and mis- 
sionary purpose are needed, and needed now, to help to implement this 
tremendous and far-reaching programme of the Church in co-operation 
with their African brethren in the field, 
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}) CHURCH UNION IN SOUTH 


INDIA* 


Ceylon took an historic decision which brought to an end the 
twenty-seven yeats of discussion and negotiation, and removed 

the last obstacle to the inauguration of Union in South India. 
. The General Council had already, in January, 1945, given permission 
‘to its four southern dioceses to join the union. It was now asked for 
its decision on a comparatively small but vital point, the interpretation 
of the “Pledge”? by which the uniting Churches undertake not to 
impose on any congregation a form of worship or ritual or a ministry 


| T January the General Council of the Church of India, Burma and 


| to which they conscientiously object. The Bishops at Lambeth in 1930 
took this to mean 


... that the rule which the Anglican Church has inherited, that an 
episcopally-ordained ministry is within our Church required for the due 
administration of Holy Communion, will be preserved for those congrega- 
tions which have in the past been bound by that rule. 


Anxious to safeguard what is one of the fundamental points of the 


Basis of Union, namely, the mutual recognition of all the ministers 


| oie. sate 
of the uniting Churches as real ministers of the Word and Sacraments, 
| the Joint Committee on Union stated in 1934: 


The Committee does not understand the Pledge to imply that the fact 
that a minister of the united Church has previously been a minister of either 
an episcopal or a non-episcopal Church will itself debar him from appoint- 
ment to or working in any congregation of the united Church where that 
congregation desires it. 


| This statement came to be known as the “ 1934 Interpretation ” of the 


Pledge. It was accepted by the Methodists, but was not formally before 
the General Council when they gave their vote in 1945. It had, how- 
ever, been a matter of anxiety to the Bishops in India who made known 
their views in the following statement: 


“The House of Bishops is not concerned to assert that a minister of 
the United Church of South India is debarred from being placed in charge 
of an ex-Anglican congregation during the interim period by the sole fact 
that he has not received episcopal ordination. It is concerned to assert 
that, except in cases of extreme pastoral urgency, an ex-Anglican con- 
gregation is, under the Pledge, prevented by long-established tradition from 
being placed in charge of a non-espiscopally ordained minister. 


It was for this reason that the General Assembly of the South India 
United Church, when they met last September to give their final 


' decision, made their approval of the scheme dependent upon the 


acceptance by the Anglicans of the 1934 Interpretation. The General 


Council did accept it, by exactly a two-thirds majority; the detailed 
voting was: Bishops, seven for, six against ; Clergy, thirty for, twenty- 
tw against; Laity, thirty-three for, seven against. This acceptance 


* This short article is based upon material supplied by the Rev. C. S. Milford, 
of the C.M.S., and the Rev. E. H. Ward, of the S.P.G. 
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was made easier by a further resolution of the Joint Committee adopted 
in 1946, that 
congregations will ordinarily continue to be served by the ministries to 
which they are accustomed, except where pastoral needs obviously demand 
other arrangements. 
This wording had the approval of the Bishop of Derby’s Committee, 
appointed by the Archbishop of Canterbury last year to examine the 


scheme from a theological point of view, and goes some way to bridging | 


the gap between the two interpretations, 

The Joint Committee, anticipating this decision, had already fixed 
the last week in September, 1947, as the date for Inauguration, Fifteen 
Dioceses have been provisionally demarcated. Four of the Bishops 
will be the present Anglican Bishops in South India. The other Bishops 
will be elected in April, after nomination by Church bodies in the areas 
which will form the new dioceses. They may, of course, be chosen 
from ministers of any of the three uniting Churches. The Questions 
to which a Bishop is asked to assent at his consecration are regarded 
as safeguarding the orthodoxy of the United Church. These are: 


Do you believe in Jesus Christ, God Incarnate and the Redeemer of the 
world? And in accordance with the revelation of God which He made 
do you worship one God in Trinity and Trinity in Unity, Father, Son and 
Holy Ghost ? 


The approach of the Union raises important issues for the S.P.G. 
and the C.M.S, as both Societies have long-standing connections with - 
the four Anglican dioceses concerned. The S.P.G. has given financial 
support to three of the dioceses and has sent out many men and women 
to work in them. The Society is now giving full consideration to the 
question of what service it can render to these dioceses when they are 
no longer members of the Anglican Communion. Limitations set by 
the S.P.G. Charter and by trust deeds have to be taken into account, 
as well as the more imponderable obligation to those who have sub- 
scribed for the support of Anglican Missions. 

The C.M.S. can claim that of the half-million Anglicans who will 
enter the united Church a considerable majority are Christians because 
of the work of the Society, Encouraged by the statement of the Atch- 
bishop of Canterbury in 1945 that no censure would attach to any 
member of the Church of England who went to work with the new 
united Church, the C.M.S. at its annual meeting in 1946, resolved to 
continue to help the work in South India, if invited to do so, both 
by missionaries and by grants. There is no doubt that this help will 
be welcomed, and unofficial requests have already been received that 
C.M.S. will continue and reinforce its work, 

The united Church will not find it easy to establish and maintain by 
its own resources the administration of so many new dioceses, Co- 
Operative institutions, in particular, will receive a great stimulus. But 
most pressing of all is the responsibility for continuing to foster and 
inspite the evangelistic ardour of the Church. God has richly used 
missionaries from England as pioneers of the Gospel in South India, 
and they will surely still be needed to carry on the torch, 
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| RELIGIOUS FREEDOM IN 
| INDIA 


By M. A. C. WARREN* 


ETTERS received in recent months from Egypt and Transjordan, 
from Iran and Travancore, all reflect a growing anxiety as to 
the status of minorities in those countries and the prospects of 

religious freedom, During August a correspondence was initiated by 

‘Sir Ernest Barker in The Times on this issue and was taken up in other 

Jpapers. Next month the Archbishop of York will raise the subject in 

fa debate in the House of Lords. In one way and another the attention 

jand consciences of citizens and Christians are being directed to a fresh 
fconsideration of the meaning of religious freedom and how it is to be 
safeguarded. 

| What is religious freedom ? Commonly the answer to that question 

ibegins with a discussion of certain fundamental rights and how these 

‘may be safeguarded by law. I want to begin in a quite different way by 

iciting an actual situation in which we are all deeply interested, the present 

Jsituation in India, and by going on to ask the question: “‘ What is the 

‘constructive conttibution which the Christian Indian has to offer at this 

moment in his people’s destiny ?”” From there we can go on to consider 

what we are asking for when we demand freedom of religion. 

' The religious, social and political life of India is governed by the 

‘communal issue. That is a commonplace. India, as yet, is not a 

imation in our understanding of the term. There is no common culture, 

‘no universally recognized pattern of life, no generally accepted religious 

| sanctions. All these things will undoubtedly come but they have not 

jyet atrived. The nearest thing to unity that modern India has known 

) has been its political control by Britain and the common determination 

s that the political control shall end. If then we are to understand India 

and help her towards nationhood we shall begin best by respecting the 

) facts and not sentimentalizing about them. 

| Some months ago a friend of mine, an experienced observer who 

(knows India intimately, returned to that country. Before he went I 

Jasked him if he would give some special attention to the situation there 

as it bore on the subject of religious freedom. In front of me as I write 

is a long and carefully documented memorandum from this observer on 
| the subject. He confirms the fact that the communal issue is the deter- 
mining factor in the Indian scene. After a review of the Moslem and 
| Hindu attitudes he makes this remarkable statement, which he maintains 


lis substantially supported by Pandit Nehru’s recent book Discovery of 
\ India :— 

The result is that the Christians to-day are almost the only real ‘‘ Indians ”’ 
in the country. It is almost impossible to find among the most broad- 


1 Way 


* The Rev. Canon M. A. C. Warren, D.D., is General Secretary of €.M.5. 
This article is reprinted from C.M.S. News Letier of November, 1946. 
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minded nationalists an “ all-India’’ outlook! He has to fight all his instincts 
even to think “ Indian’ and I do not know of any one who has succeeded. | 


He goes on to say :— 


It is notable that for the Christians “ India’’ is their natural and spon- | 
taneous outlook... The strength of the Christian position and its real 
power is in its non-communal outlook, its all-India outlook, if you like. 
This has been observed and envied by others. There is among the Christians, 
with all their faults, that something which India needs now—a personal 
sense of liberation and a conscious appreciation of religious liberty. This 
quality of the Christian character and outlook needs no legal sanctions. | 
The strength of the Christian position is the quality of the contribution the 
Christian can make to the new India. Many instances could be given of 
the way this works out in Indian public life, and if the relations between 
Hindus and Moslems continue to deteriorate, this will become more and — 
more noticeable .. . Only if they take their stand on this quality of the 
service which they can render will they be appreciated. No artificial legal 
safeguards, especially such as emanate from “a Government in flight,’ 
are likely to be of any help. India must solve her own problem of religious 
liberty and face the period—long or short—of considerable trial and error 
before it finds its feet in the new world now opening before it. 


The Christian Indian’s ‘‘ All-India ”? outlook means that to his external 
submission to the duly constituted authority of the State as “ an ordinance 
of God” there is added an inward loyalty of great emotional power. 
For him it is far easier, than for a Moslem or a Hindu, to be a good 
citizen of India, He freely chooses nothing less than India as the object 
of his loyalty. That free choice is, for him, based upon the “ personal 
sense of liberation” referred to above, that Christian paradox of the 
free man who is the servant of God. At this critical moment in India’s 
history the Christian Indian holds the spiritual initiative, It is in the 
use he makes of this spiritual initiative, in the emphasis which he lays 
on the duties he owes rather than on the rights he claims that his own 
freedom of religion will in large measure depend. 

If the above is true then the first step towards answering our question 
“ What is religious freedom ?” lies in distinguishing between religious 
freedom and freedom of religion. Religious freedom introduces us to 
the world of duties and obligation. Freedom of religion, on the other 
hand, is concerned with rights which can be established in law. Both 
are necessary but a certain priority of emphasis will characterize the 
Christian. 

The observer in India has much to say also about freedom of religion 
and his counsel in the immediate situation can be gleaned from the 
following extracts :— 

With regard to the rights of Christian Indians (he asserts) these can best 
be secured by pressing and continuing to press the vital importance of a 
general declaration of religious liberty by Hindus and Moslems. Hence 


it would seem vital that no propaganda should demand igi i 
for Christians as such. That sae pe a real dis-service. ae 
It is quite true that meanwhile Christians may find themselves deprived 
of certain civil rights, and certainly there will be an economic boycott to 
shoulder Christians (and Anglo-Indians) out of workshops, offices, etc 
This has already begun. : : { 
_ The only thing which will help the minorities (including the Christians) 
is the securing of a general declaration of fundamental rights made between 
the two suspicious and warring ideologies of India to-day—that would seem 
to be the only real safeguard which Christians can have. 
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He has this important additional comment :— 


If the departing British Government were to impose on the two parties 
conditions securing advantages to minorities which they were not prepared 
to allow to each other, it can easily be seen how that would fatally prejudice 
the true interests of minority communities. 

What ate these fundamental rights which constitute freedom of 
religion? Reduced to its simplest terms we can say that a man enjoys 
freedom of religion when he can worship God according to his own 
conscience and can, if he wishes, change the manner of his worship 


-- without suffering any diminution of his civil rights. His rights as a 


citizen, that is to say, shall not be prejudiced by his religious profession. 
If religion were in fact a private affair and nothing but a private affair 
there would be no great problem. But in fact religion is essentially 
social. Freedom of religion involves, therefore, freedom of association, 
the recognized right of those who possess a common faith to meet 
together for common worship and to share in a common life. This 
right of association, when recognized, carries with it the right of the duly 
constituted religious body to hold property, the minimum property being 
the place of common worship. By implication these freedoms carry 
with them the freedom peacefully to persuade others to join the religious 
community in question and to accept its rules of association. Hitherto 
it has also been recognized that parents have an inherent right to bring 
their children up according to their own convictions until such time as 
they are deemed to be of an age to choose for themselves. 

There in brief outline are the factors which have come to constitute 
freedom of religion in those countries which have nourished the Western 
ideas of democtacy, ideas which historically have been moulded by the 
Christian Faith. 

It is very important for us to recognize that this conception of rights, 
while being comparatively modern, is Western in origin. Some of its 
premises would not be accepted as natural and inevitable in the East. 
For instance, the extreme solidarity of the social structure in eastern 
countries makes it an adventure of faith, not an axiom of conduct, that 
an individual may change his religion, because a change of religion 
involves a complete breach with the life of the social group to which the 
individual belongs. The whole pattern of life is changed at conversion, 
At once a principle of anarchy is introduced into an otherwise stable 
situation. It is this fact, quite as much if not more than specific religious 
conviction, which governs the reactions of many eastern peoples to the 
impact of a missionary religion, and which dictates the actions of theit 
governments. 

Thete is, if one may so express it, no right to popularity. Where 
an individual or a group of individuals diverge from the pattern of their 
community they will be met with suspicion and must be prepared for 
disabilities which may vary from petty social discrimination through civil 
disabilities to overt persecution and death. The only effective sanction 
for the law of any State is the public opinion of its citizens. Only a very 
mature political community, or external pressure in some form, can 
secure that the law of a country with regard to the treatment of dissenting 
minorities will really provide for freedom of religion, 
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The fact that Christian minorities have successfully established them- 
selves in so many eastern lands and have been able to assert their right to 
propagate themselves is due almost entirely to the fact that those eastern 
lands have for centuries been in a greater or less degree controlled by 
nations which recognized the Christian Faith and encouraged it, or, as 
in more recent centuries, combined with a formal acknowledgment of 
that Faith a sincere adherence to democratic ideas of freedom. 

To-day, the Orient has successfully asserted its independence of those 
nations. The Orient does not acknowledge the Christian Faith. While 
we may be thankful that many of its leaders consciously stand for the 
rule of law and for fundamental human liberties, these are not as yet 
securely rooted in their national traditions. 

That is the background against which the life of the Younger Churches 
has to be seen and our missionary task to-day envisaged. In that situa- 
tion religious freedom, as here defined, is possible but freedom of religion 
is highly problematical, unless an effective international public opinion 
expressing itself through the United Nations can come into being. 


THE CHRISTIAN REPRESENTATIVE IN THE INDIAN CABINET 

Dr. John Mathai has been chosen as the Christian representative in 
the Cabinet of the Interim Government of India. He belongs to the 
Syrian section of the Indian Christian community which went to India 
in the first century. He belongs, however, to the Anglican Church, 

He originally qualified as a lawyer but took up educational work and 
became a professor of economics. For six years he was a member of the 
Indian Tariff Board and was three years its president. Later he became 
the Director-General of Commerical Intelligence and Statistics. 

Dr. Mathai has spoken of the policy of the Christian community in 
the present position of change and upheaval in the country. He believes 
that Christians ought not to ask for any special rights and privileges but 
demand only equality of opportunity with other communities. He 
believes that they can act as peacemakers between the two great com- 
munities which at present are in antagonism to one another. 


LEADERSHIP IN THE INDIAN CHURCH 

The Bishop of Madras, writing in the July edition of the Diocesan 
Magazine, says he is convinced that the Indian Church must, in the 
immediate future, see Indians or Anglo-Indians holding all the posts 
which carry the responsibility of final decision. He does not see how 
much more progress can be made until Indian leadership becomes a 
reality to a far greater extent than is true at present, 

The whole position is summarized when the Bishop writes: “It 
would mark the attainment of the aim of all missionary work, the 
building up of a truly responsible Indian Church.” 

He finds it a disturbing fact that so many Indians, faced with the 
chance of having an Indian in a place of leadership, express the greatest 
unwillingness in their own particular case. He believes that unless 
mutual trust and confidence exist, the Indian Church has no future, 


THE CHURCH AND 
EDUCATIONAL 
DEVELOPMENTS IN INDIA 


By WINIFRED GREEN* 


ITHIN the last three years two events have startled the Christian 
V V Church in India, First, the University of Bombay withdrew 
its recognition of Saint Sophia College because two of its 
| students accepted Christianity ; later, the State of Travancore announced 
its intention of taking over all the primary schools in the State, refusing 
) to the Christians the right to educate their own children. It is no wonder 
| that the Church is watching apprehensively the application of the large- 
scale plans for post-war development recently put forward by the Central 
Board of Education in their report which has come to be known as the 
Sargent Report, after the distinguished Educational Adviser to the 
Government of India, Indian Christians are anxiously asking whether 
their cherished institutions will be appropriated by a Government which 
in its desire for toleration gives no place to religion in its schools. 

In the introductory chapter to their Report the Board make their 
| position clear. They “cannot conceive that any form of social or 
political community will ever prosper unless the importance of fostering 
in the rising generation such attributes as physical fitness, intelligence 
) and integrity of character receives the fullest recognition. In particular 
| they are anxious not to expose themselves to the criticism that they have 
4 ignored the moral or spiritual side of education ; they wish to state with 
all the emphasis in their power that at all stages of education the training 
| of the intellect and the training of character must proceed side by side.” 
/ And later, “ There will probably be general agreement that religion in 
| the widest sense should inspire all education and that a curriculum 
devoid of an ethical basis will prove barren in the end. The Board cer- 
tainly envisage that private schools conducted by denominational and 
other bodies will have their appropriate place in a national system. . . .” 
The reason for fear is not here; rather is there reason for great hope, 
and for renewed effort. Education as a whole owes a great deal to the 
Christian Church ; here is scope for the Church schools to make a further 
valuable contribution by co-operating in this great effort of reform. 

The influence of Christian schools will be felt in the whole scheme of 
education, not only because they may stand as beacon lights of true educa- 
tion, but also because many teachers in Government schools have te- 
ceived their education in Christian schools. In the Madras Presidency 
where the number of Christians in proportion to the total population 
is roughly four per cent.—the proportion of Christian teachers to the 
total number is relatively much higher, especially amongst the women, 


* Miss Winifred Green is a S.P.G. Missionary in India, 
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Of those attending post-graduate educational courses more than sixteen 
per cent. of the men, and fifty-six per cent. of the women ate Christian. 
In training schools for secondary and elementary grade teachers the pro- 
portions are still higher, twenty-nine per cent. for men, and nearly 
fifty-eight per cent. for women. So Christian training schools and 
colleges have a special responsibility. 

But without strenuous effort not only will the Church fail to make 
any contribution ; its institutions may even in refusing to co-operate 
with the reforms fall below the lowest standard of efficiency that a state 
system will tolerate. Then its schools will be justifiably lost to the 
State. For the Sargent Report demands a radical reform in educational 
methods, a reorientation of principle in the substitution of education 
for instruction. So staggering ate the figures for the cost of the scheme 
(a gradually increasing annual expenditure reaching 312,00 lakhs of 
rupees in the fortieth year, i.e. £240,000,000) and so much emphasis is 
placed on the emergency training of large number of teachers to meet 
the needs of expansion, that the main aims of the scheme have been 
obscured, 

That the existing system is in need of reform no educationist would 
deny. Most would sympathize with this opinion of the Principal of 
a Bengal College, “‘ Education has too long been viewed as the cramming 
in a large amount of ill-digested knowledge—memory has been cultivated 
to the exclusion of the higher faculties ; and a class of students has been 
produced who, whatever crammed book-knowledge they possess, have, 
with a few notable exceptions, neither original ideas nor the power of 
observing or judging for themselves.” This opinion was given in 1871 ; 
it is still to a large measure true. For the improvement shown has not 
been at all commensurate with the amount of effort expended. In 1882 
a Commission made several recommendations about physical and moral 
education, and about vocational training which have still not been fully 
implemented. Since the publication of the Report there have been 
periodically fresh Commissions and fresh Reports. Most of them restate 
and emphasize, though perhaps in other terms, what has already been 
said before. The system is divorced from religion; it is too literary ; 
its subjects have been selected, not for their educative, but for their 
utilitarian values; it has no clear cultural aim, and is unrelated to the 
life of the community—these and other fundamental defects have been 
pointed out to successive generations. Yet the evils remain. 

Not every Commission has placed the emphasis on the same stage of 
education. Early Commissions tend to blame the Universities for undue 
influence over the schools; The Lindsay Commission recognized that 
the Universities could not be much improved unless the students enter- 
ing them were better fitted to profit from a university type of education, 
and advocated reform of secondary schools. The Abott-Wood Com- 
mission in 1937 placed the root of the trouble much earlier—in the 
infant stages of the Primary school. “This concentration on literacy 
as the goal of schooling finds its natural expression in the worship of 
literary facility at higher stages of education. If the seed is sown in the 
infant school it is idle to complain of the fruit as it ripens in the university.” 

From 1871 till now, the defects have been recognized and attacked 3 


| 
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that they still persist may be due in part to the fact that successive geneta- 
{tions of educators have to rediscover them for themselves, and have 
not been made familiar with the work of their predecessors, nor informed 
of the problem as a whole. In the post-graduate course in education, 
\in at least one university, the history of education is but a patt of one 
paper. Time for the training of missionaries is short, and, like the 

‘teachers in India, they have many things to learn. Future missionaries 
‘may even be told for their comfort that the schools to which they are 
4 going are very like English schools. So indeed they ate ; but the points 


of difference are the very points where most effort is needed. 
But of course this wastage of effort is not the cause of the evil, which 


has been diagnosed by Bishop Whitehead as “ the enslavement of teachers 


and students.” ‘The poverty of the average student has led to the neces- 
sity of passing examinations in the shortest possible time. Anything 
extraneous to the examination syllabus is a definite hindrance to this aim. 
The institutions must meet the needs of the student and so examinations 
dominate all Indian education. Dictated notes, cribs, learning by heart 
—these are the shortest methods of passing examinations, these form the 
background of the teachers’ own education and the demands of parents 
and students. Anyone who tries to suggest that these do not comprise 
education is treated to a tolerant smile and gently ignored. And simi- 
larly the radical nature of the reforms envisaged in the Sargent Report 


| are ignored. The Report states: “while a national system of education 


will no doubt have to have examinations of some sort, it seems highly 
desirable to get the system started and then devise examinations to suit 
it.’ And again, “in a country where apathy and inertia have reigned 
so long in the educational domain and where poverty has been the excuse 
for leaving undone what ought to be done, a prodigious effort will be 


| needed on the part of those responsible, both to set things going and to 
- face the financial implications which such action will involve.” 


The Church cannot afford to ignore the warning nor to make the pro- 
digious effort. It may possibly be necessary to give up those schoois 
where the proportion of Christian students falls below a certain level, 
but the Church must keep in her own hands the education of her own 
children, and she must take an increasing part in the education of en- 
lightened teachers. 

It is in the education of teachers, both those in training and those 
already experienced, that educationists from the West can give most help 
to the Indian Church. ‘They have experienced in their own education 
something more vital than the mere acquisition of knowledge ; they must 
pass on their experience and vision. All attempts at producing the largest 
numbers of teachets in the shortest possible time must be resisted, unless 
the standard can at the same time be raised. Large numbers of teachers 
are required for the development of the scheme. ‘The Church has great 
opportunity here, but her teachers must be given the power to maintain 
theit ideals against the opposition and discouragement they will meet. 
Refresher courses should be arranged for them every few years to prevent 
them from slipping back into the same lazy methods of imparting in- 
struction from which they suffered in their own childhood, 


| And what of those already teaching ? Some of them feel the need, 
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but know not where to look for a remedy; most, nevet having known 
any other type of education, are satisfied if they maintain a good pto- 
portion of successes in examinations. There is scope here for refresher 
courses, for conferences, for visits to other progressive schools, most of 
all for a stimulating magazine, and for guided study. 

On the whole the Young Church in India is aware that her schools 
and colleges are not producing leaders and is deeply troubled by the fact. 
Now surely is the time for the older Church to help her to rediscover 
what successive genetations of missionaries have pteached unheeded ; 
now she is ready to listen and to take her part in the reforms. The 
time is short ; the opportunity is great. So too, sutely, is the responsi- 
bility of those members of the Church whose fellow-countrymen planted 
an alien education in India. Perhaps it was inevitable that in a land of 
fixed religions the education they gave should be without religion; 
all the mote is it due to us to see that the Church’s children should be 
nurtured in schools which are truly Christian. 


NATIONALISM IN MADAGASCAR 

There are a number of nationalists who are “ out and outers,” i.e, 
they want to return to the old religion, and say quite definitely we ought 
to ptay to our ancestors, They havea curious theory and say Madagascar 
is a holy land and our ancestors are holy people, so there is no need to 
ptay for their souls, as the Vazaha (Europeans) pray for the souls of 
their ancestors, so they want to turn All Souls’ Day into a festival for 
exalting the ancestors. Another of their more fantastic theories is that 
the old Malagasy kingdom was a very powerful one recognised by all 
civilised states and representing the whole of the island ; disunion only 
came in when Christianity was accepted, because the Malagasy were then 
split up into Roman Catholics, Protestants and Anglicans.—(Extract 
from“ Madagascar Mission Magazine ”?— fourth Quarter, 1946.) 


The Oficial Year Book of the Church of England, 1947. (Press and 
Publications Board of the Church Assembly and S.P.C.K. tos. 6d.). 
This is the first self-contained issue since 1942 of what has long been 
known as “the Blue Book of the Church,” and its re-appearance is 
very welcome. 

The Yeat-Book contains much useful information about the Church 
Overseas. It is interesting to note, for instance, that the American 
Episcopal Church is growing ; its clergy have incteased by thirty-seven 
to a total of 1,449 and its financial receipts totalled in the last complete 
year 46 million dollars, an increase of overt 7,000,000 dollats. The 
South African Church, though short of unmartied Ptiests, records an 
increase in the number of South African ordinands. The Church in 
Australia and New Zealand finds itself at the centre of the problems 
of the South-west Pacific and realizes its great missionary responsibility 
for this area, There is a useful article on the Lambeth Conference, and 
a wealth of statistical matter, Altogether this is a most valuable 
publication, 
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A DIOCESE IN THE MAKING 


By W. P. HARES* 


Burma and Ceylon are so vast in area, and the number of congte- 
gations has increased year by year at such a rapid rate that it is a 
physical impossibility for the Bishops to visit their congregations even 
once in five yeats. There are thousands of village congregations which 
have never had the opportunity and pleasure of welcoming their Bishop 


iG has long been realised that the Dioceses of the Church of India, 


- to their midst, and so there has not been that close contact which every 


Father-in-God desires and should have with his people. By many 
membets of the Church the Bishop is regarded simply as “a great sitkari, 
ite. Government Officer” rather than as a spiritual Father. An attempt 
to temedy this was made when the new Dioceses of Dornakal, Nasik and 
Bhagalput were formed, and the history of these newly-formed Sees, 
with their recent phenomenal growth in numbets, beats striking witness 


» to the advantage of creating smaller Dioceses. 


The Diocese of Lahore covets an atea of 370,976 square miles, i.e, 
mote than seven times the size of England. According to the last 


census it has a population of 41,434,000—England’s population numbers 


41,215,000—and the Bishop is responsible for the spiritual welfare of 
about 120,000 baptised members of the Church of India, Burma and 
Ceylon. For a long time the Bishop has advocated the division of the 
Diocese ; this advocacy has at length borne fruit, and we are now within 


| measurable distance of seeing the birth of two new Dioceses. 


After very much prayer, consultation and planning, the formation of 
the Archdeaconry of Delhi was sanctioned by the Provincial Council of 
the Chutch of India, Burma and Ceylon (February, 1944), and was 
formally inaugurated by the Bishop of Lahore on April roth, 1944. 
Canon A. N. Mukerjee, Head of the Cambridge Mission in Delhi, was 
appointed Archdeacon of Delhi, and was consecrated Assistant Bishop 
of Lahore in October, 1944. ‘The formation of this Archdeaconry is 
only a preparatory step to forming a new Diocese, and as soon as financial 
support is considered satisfactory the Archdeaconry will become an 
independent Diocese. 

The formation of the Archdeaconry of Delhi is satisfactory as far as it 
goes, but it still leaves the three Provinces of the Punjab, Sind and the 
North-West Frontier, together with the native State of Kashmir, and 
Baluchistan, with their many large towns and thousands of villages, to 
the care of the Bishop of Lahore. The area is still so vast and unwieldy 
that it is impossible for the Bishop and his assistant to visit all the con- 
gregations, and to maintain that personal touch with all the clergy, the 
lay-workers and the laity which is so important. 

In otder to lighten somewhat the very heavy burden of responsibility 
resting on the Bishop and his assistant, and to prepare the way for a 


* The Ven. W. P. Hares is the newly appointed Archdeacon of Sind, 
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further subdivision of the Diocese of Lahore, it is now proposed to form 
the Province of Sind into an Archdeaconry in the hope that, as in the - 
case of Delhi, it may eventually become a fully organised Diocese under 
the jurisdiction of its own Bishop. It is hoped and believed that the 
formation of a new Diocese, with the appointment of its own Bishop— 
towards which the Archdeaconry is only a preparatory step—will create 
much more local interest and enthusiasm, and that the Church will go 
on from strength to strength till it becomes sufficiently strong to be 
independent of all foreign help. 

Canon Hares was appointed by the Bishop of Lahore the first Arch- 
deacon of Sind from June 1oth, 1946; the Bishop inaugurated the Arch- 
deaconry and instituted the Archdeacon at Karachi, in November, 1946. 

The Archdeacon has undertaken no easy task. It is a venture of 
faith, for the only financial backing he has is an annual grant of 
£215 for three years as a stipend to be paid by the New Zealand 
C.M.S., which is now responsible for Sind. No other funds were avail- 
able for the organising of the new Diocese. An Archdeaconry (Diocesan) 
Fund has now been opened. From this the expenses of delegates to the 
Council and the eight Committees, the Archdeacon’s Office, Conveyance 
and touring charges, etc., etc., will be met. As funds permit, grants 
will provide salaries for clergy and other Church workers as new men 
are appointed, for educational scholarships for promising boys and girls 
and for the erection of churches. 


EXPANSION IN DORNAKAL 

The village of Ghantasala in the Dornakal Diocese has been within 
the sphere of Christian influence for 100 years, but there have been no 
convetts. 

Last year 4oo villagers asked for instruction. A full time teacher was 
sent and, with assistance from others, he gave instruction for many 
months. In the end two hundred of the villagers presented themselves 
for Baptism and the sacrament was administered by five Priests, two 
Missionaries and three Indian Priests. Later, thirty who had held back 
were baptized. The initiation was followed by a month of intensified 
instruction, undertaken by two full-time teachers, with other helpers. 


THE BISHOP GRAY CENTENARY 

On St. Peter’s Day, 1847, Robert Gray was consecrated in Westminster 
Abbey as first Bishop of Cape Town. At the same time three Australian 
Bishops, Adelaide, Melbourne and Newcastle, were consecrated. 

The centenary of this important date in the history of the overseas 
development of the Church of England is being celebrated on Tuesday, 
July 1st. At Westminster Abbey thete will bea Sung Eucharist at 11 a.m. 
at which the preacher will be the Bishop of London, formerly Archbishop 
of Brisbane ; and at 3.0 p.m. there will be Evensong at which the sermon 
will be preached by the Archbishop of Canterbury. In York Minster 
on Thursday, October 16th, there will be a Sung Eucharist in connection 
with the Bishop Gray Centenary, at which the Archbishop of York will 
be present. 
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SOME KENYA PROBLEMS 


By L. J. BEECHER* 


which we are vitally concerned in Kenya at the present time. 
Recently, Dr. Warren drew attention to the fact that many 
of the Younger Churches were just entering their second century, and 
he ventured a forecast that there might well be many close parallels 
between the history of the Early Church in the second century A.D. 
and the path that the Younger Churches are now treading. This is 
already being found to be very true of several aspects of the life of 
the Church in Kenya. 

I well remember the sermons which I preached in England on my 
first leave ; I took as the theme of many of them a text from 1 Thessa- 
Jonians i. 9-10: “‘ For they themselves show .. . how ye turned to 
God from idols to serve the living and true God; and to wait. for 
his Son from heaven.” 

Conversion, setvice, and expectancy of eternal glory were the hall- 


‘hex is a pastoral urgency about a number of things with 


_ marks of the true life of the Church in that bit of Kikuyu country 
where I had been working, just as they were in the days of the Apostles. 


But the situation changed; a rising tide of nominalism was observed 


with the coming in considerable measure of “second generation” 


Christianity, while here and there commetcial enterprise and occasional 
ptosperity breed a spirit of indifference. 
And now the “age of heresy” is upon us. Not that the heresies 


ate appearing in their strict chronological order, nor in their pure 


historical form. Here is something that smacks of the gnostic, with 
a tather twisted emphasis on salvation in a very select kind of way 
made by small, unco-ordinated, uncontrolled groups of folk who claim 
special spiritual revelations through dreams and voices, and who refuse 
any attempt to refute their errors on the basis of Scripture on the grounds 
that they have their own method of interpretation. There is a con- 
siderable amount of action of this kind in Kikuyu country at the present 
time. 

And then there are those who Dr. Temple so aptly described as 
“ content with a perfunctory definition of sin, proceeding at once to 
its particular manifestations. Thus they concentrate attention on 
objective acts of sin from which the penitent by confession dis- 
sociates himself, and thereby direct attention from the essential sin 
which is the perversion of will issuing in those acts. This easily tends 
in practice to an unconscious Pelagianism—which I still regard as ‘the 
only heresy which is intrinsically damnable ’.” 

Having recognized this, wherein lies the answet ? 

First and foremost the answer to strange doctrine is the more effec- 
tive inculcation of the truth. Attempts may be made at refutation, 

* Archdeacon Beecher is a C.M.S. Missionary in Kenya. The article is made 
up of extracts from a recent letter written by him. 
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but the complete solution does not lie in the realm of polemics. The 
present situation calls for a very considerable strengthening of all our 
theological training, possibly an overhaul of the syllabuses of our 
instruction, and certainly a greater emphasis on Christian Doctrine in 
the Divinity School as an objective study, with a diminution of the 
mote subjective, experimental emphases. I cannot plead too strongly 
for the augmentation of the staff of our Limuru Divinity School im- 
mediately, not waiting until some perhaps rather more problematical 
future when it is established elsewhere. While it may be a good long- 
range planning to suggest a concentration of the higher training o 
clergy in conjunction with Makerere (and I very much welcome this), 
the need for well-trained “ vernacular” clergy will persist for so long 
that we cannot neglect the territorial divinity schools. And, too, the 
pastoral problems of Tanganyika, Uganda, and Upper Nile are so 
different one from another and from ours, that some considerable part 
of the training must continue to be local for some time to come. 

The second way in which we may answer our present difficulties as 
new movements arise is to have in mind Macaulay’s astute observa- 
tions on the difference between the Roman and the Anglican approaches 
to such a situation as this :— 


Far different is the policy of Rome. The ignorant enthusiast whom 
the Anglican Church makes an enemy, and whatever the polite and learned 
may think, a most dangerous enemy, the Catholic Church makes a cham- 
pion. She bids him nurse his beard, covers him with a gown and hood 
of dark coarse stuff, ties a rope round his waist, and sends him forth to 
teach in her name. He costs her nothing. He takes not a ducat away 
from the revenues of her beneficed clergy. He lives by the alms of those 
who respect his spiritual character, and are grateful for his instructions. 
In this way the Church of Rome unites in herself all the strength of 
establishment and all the strength of dissent. 


I have a hope that we may be able to follow this precept with some 
of those who claim to place a special emphasis (in addition to the 
characteristic mentioned above) on the two facts of conversion and 
the life of perfection. If only we could persuade them that both of 
these ate “‘ catholic” as well as “‘ reformation” truths, and that we 
want their energetic support in proclaiming these doctrines, how happy 
we might all be...! 

Nothing is further from the truth than an assertion to the effect that 
the day of the Christian missionary educator is done. It is perfectly 
true, of course, that the Christian Church can no longer expect to exert 
a monopolistic control over education in the Colonies, But, at the 
same time, the recent growth of a State-provided educational system 
in Kenya, and the very good chance that, if the proposals of the Develop- 
ment Committee’s recent Report are carried out, there will be enormous 
increases in State-provided education, makes it essential that the 
beacons of Christian educational institutions should shine more brightly. 
It may well be that quantitatively our contribution may be small; but 
qualitatively the contribution can be very great, even if we only have 
a few “sample” schools at different academic levels, for boys and for 
girls, and for adults. I think that this point might well be expanded. 


i 
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| 
' My recent contacts with Africans and with educationists leads me 
10 suggest a diagnosis of those supposed “ failure to educate the 
African.” Social behaviour in African society was the outworking of 
nm intimate correlation of superficial skills and inward thought cate- 
jrories. And all too much of our culture contact in general and our 
Bicational activities in particular have been directed towards the re- 
} 


ylacement of old skills by new ones, without having much regard to 
he thought categories which lie hidden and often unexpressed. Little 
utprising is it then that there are these cases of bewildered instability ; 
wholly alien superficial skills differentiate and even separate the edu- 
rated African from his fellows, and wholly dissimilar thought categories 
epatate the African from the European as effectively as similar circum- 
tances separate the Russian from the Western World. Here lies quite 
i, bit of “the problem of the returning askari.”’ And it is there that 
jhe Christian educator has a unique chance; for it is Christianity in 
‘:ducation which alone can penetrate to the interior fastnesses of thought 
ife and behaviour, and produce a new man in whom superficial skills 
ind inward thought categories are successfully wedded in an integrated 
j-hristian personality. It is our clear duty to set standards in our 
‘christian schools which point the way to a new approach in African 
ieducation. And I am certain that teachers in State-provided schools 
will be willing to follow a lead; there is every indication that, if the 
churches could combine (as they are seeking to do) in the preparation 
sof an agreed syllabus, and in the arrangement of “Summer Schools ”’ 
in religious instruction, they would be well supported. But we should 
itill have to show that it worked in practice. 


i 
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_LLUSTRATIONS FOR THE HISTORY AND COMPARATIVE STUDY 
| OF RELIGIONS 

| An effort is being made to establish in Cambridge a photographic 
‘cecord for use in illustrating the History and Comparative Study of 
{Religions. 

| Any persons, especially those returning from the Services or from the 
Mission Field, who may have in their possession photographic prints of 
jceligious buildings or ceremonies (whether Christian or non-Christian), 
lare invited to send contributions of spare copies to be incorporated in 
this collection. Such contributions will be most gratefully received, 
and will be catefully filed and preserved, with the names of the donors 
duly recorded. 

| They should be sent to 


| The Rev. Dr. Bouquet, 

Gilling House, 

Madingley Road, 
Cambridge, 


who will be acting as voluntary curator of the record. He will also be 
glad to be allowed to register the whereabouts of cinematogtaph films 
dealing with the same subjects, especially if in private hands. 
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THE MISSIONARY COUNCIL 
COMMISSION 


HE Missionary Council of the Church Assembly has appointed a 
i small Commission to make a fundamental review of the whole 
missionary organization of the Church of England. 
The Commission has the following membership :— 


Mr. G. C. Turner, C.M.G., formerly Master of Marlborough and 
Principal of Makerere College, Uganda (Chairman). 

The Rev. R. G. B. Bailey, Vicar of St. Helen’s, Lancashire. 

Lady Bourdillon, formerly of Ceylon, Uganda and Nigeria. 

The Rev. Michael Bruce, Church Assembly. 

The Rev. A. St. G. Colthurst, Vicar of Aldenham, Hertfordshire. 

The Very Rev. A. W. Davies, D.Litt., Dean of Worcester. 

Mr. E. T. Dyson, C.M.G., formerly of the Ceylon Civil Service. 

Canon C, Eastaugh, Vicar of St. John the Divine, Kennington. 

The Rev. W. H. Greer, Principal of Westcott House, Cambridge. 

Canon R. Howard, Master of St. Peter’s Hall, Oxford. 

The Rev. D. Say, Secretary of the Church of England Youth Council. 

Miss Mabel Shaw, formerly Principal of Mbereshi Girls’ School. 
N. Rhodesia. 

The Rev. R. W. Stopford, Rector of Barnet, formerly Principal of ~ 
Trinity College, Kandy, Ceylon, and of Achimota College, 
Gold Coast. 

Mr. C. R. Williams, C.B.E., formerly Head of the Sudan Govern- 
ment Railway. 


In addition there are six Assessors, teptesenting the principal Societies— 
Canon L, E. Parsons (S.P.C.K.), The Rt. Rev. Bishop Roberts (S.P.G.), 
Canon M. A. C. Warten (C.M.S.), Canon G. W. Broomfield (U.M.C.A.), 
The Rev. C. E. Gill (C.M.J.), and Canon J. McLeod Campbell (Secretary 
of the Missionary Council). Canon Campbell is the Secretary of the 
Commission. ‘The assessors will share to the full in the work of the 
Commission, but will not be asked to sign its Report. 
The terms of reference of the Commission are :— 


(1) To examine the system under which the overseas missionary work 
of the Church of England is carried on through Missionary 
Societies and Associations and the Missionary Council of the 
Church Assembly, and alternative systems in operation in other 
Churches, 

(2) To investigate the conditions which account for the origin and 
continuance of the Society system. 

(3) To consider the recent developments in the Church at home and 
in the Churches overseas which are relevant to the enquiry. 

(4) To estimate what special values in the present system must be 
conserved in any modifications of it, both with regard to the 
work itself and its support. ; 
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(5) To make recommendations as to whether the existing system 
should be modified, and if so, by what stages. 


The task thus set to the Commission is one of considerable complexity. 
The members of the Commission have, collectively, considerable first- 
hand knowledge of overseas work and of the Church at home, and they 
bring to their difficult task varied experience. They have also the 
» goodwill of all who have the interests of the Church overseas at heart. 
There is general agreement that mutual consideration and full dis- 
i} cussion must benefit the work of the whole Church, and it is hoped 

that the Commission’s Report will assist in ensuring that the available 
| tesources are used to the best advantage. 


ly 
ie SHop ERNEST DENNY LOGIE DANSON 

| Although news was received that he had been ailing for many months, 
| the announcement of the death of Ernest Denny Logie Danson, on 
| December 9th, 1946, came as a great shock to many. Bishop Danson 
was fifth in the line of Bishops of Labuan and Sarawak. He came to 
| Sarawak in 1918, having served as Chaplain at Seremban in the Diocese 
/of Singapore prior to that date. Before returning to England for 
consecration he paid a short visit to Kuching with the Rev. Basil Roberts, 
| afterwards Bishop of Singapore. On his return to the East in the 
(following year he remained Bishop of the Diocese until 1931 when he 
| tetired, on his appointment as assistant Bishop of Carlisle and one of 
| the Canons of Carlisle Cathedral, where he remained until he was trans- 
ferred to Edinburgh as Bishop of that Diocese; later he was elected 
| Primus of Scotland. His term of office in Labuan and Sarawak was 
| singularly blessed and was marked by considerable building activities 
‘and extension of the work of the Church, especially among the Sea 
) Dayaks at Betong and Simanggang. During his regime the first exten- 


i 


| sion to the Cathedral Church at Kuching was also carried through, and 
| the enlargement and extension of St. Thomas’ School boarding houses. 
| But his name will always be remembered by the great interest he took in 
| the extension of the Asiatic Ministry. It was through Bishop Danson’s 
| initiative that the College of the Holy Way saw the light of day at Kudat 
| in North Borneo. From there four Chinese graduated and were trained 
| for the priesthood, The first Land Dayak was ordained by him and he 
| was also responsible for the training and ordination of one Tamil and 
| three Sea Dayak priests. He devoted much time and thought to the 
| production of forms of service in simplified English and was the first 
to institute informal talks with neighbouring Bishops on the question 
of a Province in this part of the world. Amongst the European com- 
_ munity he will be remembered for the lively interest he took in the 
St. Andrew’s Society to which he was elected chieftain on at least one 
occasion. ‘Those of us who knew him intimately will remember him as a 
holy, happy and sympathetic pastor and guide with a great devotion to out 
Lord in the Blessed Sacrament and with a charm of disposition all his own. 
He was a man of simple faith passionately desirous for the conversion of 
souls, His frank and earnest character and his unfailing courtesy are a 
happy memory to all who had the privilege of working under him. 
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“AZARIAH OF DORNAKAL” | 


By P. M, EMMET* 


ISHOP STEPHEN NEILL’S review of Deaconess Graham’s 
B Avariah of Dornakal is a vety valuable supplement to the story 
of his life. The biography itself is a wonderful tribute to the 
Bishop’s work and personality. But there are still perhaps a few gaps 
to be filled. A side of his character which may not have received suf- 
ficient tribute is his wide theological reading. Not only his early rising, 
but his long railway journeys gave him opportunities for keeping in 
touch with recent books. He was never without them, and there was 
never any time wasted. He had, moreover, a most retentive memory 
and an almost Kiplingesque flair for getting hold of the technicalities 
of anything in which he was interested, and there were few things which 
did not interest him. He had a great capacity for work. When he 
came to a mission headquarters, there were usually Church Council 
meetings morning and evening, which left the ordinary man with the 
feeling that he had done a day’s work. But for the Bishop there was no 
rest—always clergy and laymen round the corner or on the veranda 
waiting to put some case before him; or others for whom he had sent 
that he might give advice, instruction or warning. Then at night there 
would often be long discussions on Church policy and administration 
with the missionaries or others. The Bishop was a born teacher, at - 
any tate with elder children and adults. I rémember his coming into 
my sixth form class of Christian and Hindu boys, and giving them a 
lesson on the “‘ Woman taken in adultery,” which held them interested 
from start to finish, and gave them much that was new to think about. 
With illiterate villages, village elders, confirmation candidates, he was 
equally helpful—most patient in understanding their difficulties, and 
getting into their minds. The Bishop’s literary activities were divided 
between English, Telugu and Tamil. His commentaries on books of 
the Bible were of the utmost value in vernaculars, which are ill-provided 
with text books, and were widely used by the clergy and by the village 
teachers, who were expected to prepare yearly for an examination in 
biblical knowledge. One of his last publications was a greatly simplified 
and shortened form of the baptismal service for experimental use in the 
villages. And this was only one of many ways in which he tried to 
adapt the Anglican Prayer book and Lectionary for use in India. It is 
possible that Deaconess Graham’s book may have given rather a mistaken 
impression with regard to the appointment of the Bishop. The opposi- 
tion was certainly not mainly if at all on racial grounds, but due to the 
fact that Azariah had only very lately been ordained to the diaconate and 
ptiesthood, that he had not had pastoral experience, and that he was almost 
unknown in the Madras Diocese. His consecration was wisely postponed 
for a year or two, and was then universally welcomed as a momentous 
step in the history of the Church in India. From the first the Bishop won 
all hearts, and was received as the true shepherd and leader of his people. 


* The Rev. P. M. Emmet was formerly Archdeacon of Nandyal, Dornakal Diocese. 
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BOOK NOTICES 


T is a sign of the vitality of interest in the work of the Church Over- 
| seas that, in spite of the difficulties of publication, so many small 
and popular books are being produced. Whose Dominion, by Cecil 
Northcott (Edinburgh House Press), is typical of these publications 
for the general reader. It is a popular statement of the case for Christian 
Missions, written in a readable manner and is full of telling anecdotes. 
It contains some interesting accounts of the experiences of men serving 
overseas who met the Overseas Church in action. Flying Visit, by 
H, G, Anderson (C.M.S., 2s. 6d.), though written with a different object, 
is also valuable missionary “ propaganda.” It is a vivid account of a 
tour of 26,000 miles around the mission stations of the C.M.S. in Africa 
and the Middle East, and though Dr. Anderson was primarily concerned 
with medical work he has much useful information about other sides of 
the work of the Church. His observations are interesting, and often 
acute, and he gives a good picture of the difficulties of the work of medical 
missions and the great opportunities for evangelistic work which they 
afford. Roads to Revival, by A. C. Stanley Smith (C.MLS., 3s.), is an 
account of the Ruanda Mission by one of the two founders of the work 
twenty-five yeats ago. ‘The story of growth is impressive. 

Somewhat different in purpose and manner is The Larger Evangelism 
by J. R. Mott (Lutterworth Press, 5s.). In these lectures given at 
Emoty University the veteran missionary statesman records his belief 
that throughout the world there is the need of a summons to a larger 
evangelism. The main theme is that “if we take the world as a whole, 
the present is, contrary to the popular impression, a time of rising, not 
declining, spiritual tide’? and that the whole Christian world must 
respond, lifting the ‘‘ whole subject of comprehensive evangelism into 
a place of central prominence.” Dr. Mott’s optimism and faith are as 
robust as ever and his argument is reinforced by many personal experiences. 

Two recent books add to our knowledge of the work and history of 
the Christian Church in more remote areas. Icelandic Church Saga, by 
John C. F. Hood, D.D. (S.P.C.K., 16s.), is a scholarly and full account 
of the origin and development of Christianity in Iceland. The author, 
who was chief chaplain to the Forces in Iceland, has drawn upon docu- 
ments, annals and personal records and he has also made most interesting 
use of the Sagas. The story of this small Church is a record of storm 
and stress, of successive disasters and recoveries. The little Christian 
community has shown remarkable faith and power of survival, and its 
history is not only interesting in itself but also of importance to the 
whole Church. Features of the Abyssinian Church, by Douglas O?Hanlon 
(S.P.C.K., 2s.), though short, is a useful addition to our knowledge of 
the Abyssinian Church. The author writes from personal knowledge 
and experience about the organisation, liturgy and practices of this most 
interesting Church, and he desctibes the steps by which its reform is 
being prepared. 

The Christian Minister in India, by C. W. Ranson (Lutterworth Press, 
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8s, 6d.), is an “important”? book. It is described as “a study based on 
a survey of Theological Education by the National Christian Council of 
India, Burma and Ceylon,” but it is far more than a Report. Mr. Ranson 
has managed his large mass of detailed statistics with great skill and he 
has given a penetrating examination of a problem which is fundamental 
for the well-being not only of the Christian Church in India but of all 
the Younger Churches and, indeed, of the Older Churches. His con- 
clusions are of general application. The book is attractively written 
and desetves to be read widely. 


QUESTIONS SUBMITTED BY THE WORLD COUNCIL OF 
CHURCHES TO CANDIDATES FOR THE ELECTIONS FOR 
THE AUSTRALIAN FEDERAL PARLIAMENT 


In view of the fact that an increasing number of the Australian 
electors is becoming conscious of the debt owing to the Aboriginal 
population of this continent, and feeling increasingly ashamed of the 
treatment that has so often been meted out to them in the past, and 
that they are aware of the unsatisfactory nature of the policies pursued 
towards them in different parts of Australia, and feel it increasingly 
a matter of conscience that every possible step be taken to secure the 
future of these people on an equitable basis, they ask you as a Member 
of Parliament the following questions : 


1. Are you prepared to pledge your support for any policy 
which aims to do full justice to the Aborigines as fellow 
human beings and fellow subjects of the King, irrespective 
of vested interests against them ? 


2, Are you prepared to vote for the bringing of all Aborigines 
in Australia under Federal control, or, as an alternative, 
under a policy framed by Federal authorities but adminis- 
tered by the States P 


3. Are you prepared to vote for a unified policy which aims 
at the social betterment of the Aborigines, their education 
along lines which will fulfil their real needs, and_the 
granting finally of full citizenship to those who are fitted 
to receive it? 


From “ A,.B.M. Review ”’—September, 1946. 
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